WE GO ON THE AIR
Ah gotta shock."   It was such infectious merriment that
we could not help laughing too.
After a gracious introduction by a member of the English
faculty, Professor Reitzel, an old Oxford scholar, the puppets
warmed to their task, in more senses than one, and gathered
from the applause that they had not disgraced that dignified
Roberts Hall or desecrated the boards from which President
Wilson and many famous men had addressed the college.
Of course there were puppeteers in the audience; it is
seldom that an audience, either American or English, does
not produce professional or amateur devotees in these days.
And we took the puppets to the New York suburb of
Scarsdale, where they performed to an audience of children
in the afternoon, and to adults in the evening, and where
we met more educationists who brought pretty marionettes,
that had been made in their schools, to show us. We went
to Scarsdale from the Grand Central Station, which might
easily be called the Very, Very Grand Central, it is so large,
beautiful and imposing, so awe-inspiring that you buy a
couple of ordinary tickets with bated breath. But we came
home on the Subway, in the noisiest, shakiest old junk of a
train that we have ever travelled in, I am surprised at New
York! The Subway and the Elevated Railroad are the two
venerable antiques of the city. The deafening Elevated is
to be removed, I understand, but not until the Subway is
modernised will New York be one hundred per cent, perfect.
The Subway is almost as crowded as our London Tubes,
but its trains are gaunt old skeletons that rattle every bone
in their horrific journey through the rocky bowels of New
York.
These few performances had already brought me a
miscellaneous mail.   Were my books produced under trade
union conditions?   Was I coming to Canada?   Would I
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